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THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


PEAKING in the House of Commons in the debate on June 7, 
S 1935, two members’ suggested that, in the hypothetical case 
of war breaking out between Abyssinia and Italy and of the 
latter being declared the aggressor, the Suez Canal should be closed 
against Italian vessels. The proposal attracted some attention 
at the time, and since the special session of the Council of the League 
of Nations at the beginning of August has been widely discussed. 
Moreover, the League Council has decided to examine the dispute 
on September 4, failing a settlement in the interval by the Con- 
ciliation Commission or as a result of the negotiations between 
Great Britain, France and Italy which opened in Paris on August 16. 
Should the Council be seized with the dispute, it will, as Mr. Eden 
has pointed out,? have to discharge the obligations placed upon 
it in the Covenant. These obligations are of three kinds: it can 
promote a settlement by mediation between the parties to the 
dispute ; it can itself arbitrate and submit a basis of settlement 
for their acceptance ; or, finally, should its proposals be rejected 
and hostilities break out, it can proceed to the ultima ratio under 
Article XVI. In such a case it would have to face the application 
of the sanctions therein specified. % 
Though the case’is hypothetical it is not out of place, in view 
of the suggestion which has been put forward, to examine the in- 
ternational status of the Suez Canal and the legal possibility of its 


closure against the vessels of a Covenant-breaking State. This 
raises a major problem of international law. Neither in the history 
of the League nor in that of the Canal has there been any precedent 
with which comparison can be made. 


The Suez Canal Company (Société Universelle du Canal Maritime 
de Suez) functions by virtue of two concessions granted by the 
Viceroy of Egypt and dated November 30, 1854 and January 5, 
1855.* It is a société anonyme, and is governed by the pro- 
visions of the French code respecting such companies, the Court 
of Appeal in Paris being the ultimate resort. The seat of the 
Company is in Alexandria and the jurisdiction of cases of a local 
character lies with the Egyptian Courts. Paris, on the other hand, 


(1) Mr. Attlee and Mr. Mander. See Hansard, June 7, 1935. Columns 2188-9 


and 2191-2. 

(2) In a broadcast from Geneva on August 3, 1935. The Times, August 5, 
1935. 
(3) Article 16: ‘‘ Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard 
of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall 1pso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other Members of the League, which hereby 
undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, 
the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the 
Covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or per- 
sonal intercourse between the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League or not.”’ 


(4) Finally confirmed by the Sultan in 1866. 
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is the administrative domicile of the company. The Company is 
governed by a Board of thirty-two directors of whom twenty-one 
are French, ten British* and one Dutch. Of a total of 400,000 
shares issued, 176,602, or about 44 per cent., are in British hands.’ 

The Canal was opened in 1869, and the question of its inter. 
national status was discussed intermittently until the expediency 
of reaching an understanding was emphasized by the events of 
1882. In that year Arabi Pasha revolted against the Khedive; 
the Ottoman Empire refused to support him ; in the circumstances 
the British Government, regarding the safety of the canal as im- 
perilled, decided* to send an expeditionary force to his assistance, 
The canal was occupied by military forces and closed for three 
days. As a result of this incident the possibility of interna- 
tionalizing the canal was discussed between the Powers. It was 
not until October 29, 1888, however, that a Convention‘ was signed 
between Great Britain, Germany,’ Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey, respecting the Free 
Navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal. 

Ratifications were deposited in Constantinople on December 22, 
1888 ; Great Britain, however, withheld ratification during the 
occupation of Egypt “in view of the transitional state of Egypt 
at the time.” 

In 1904, at the time of the Anglo-French Agreement of that 
year, the British Government withdrew its reservation and agreed 
to give effect to the Convention on condition that certain minor 
provisions relating to the supervision of the Convention by a Local 
International Board of the Agents of the Signatory Powers remained 
in abeyance. ° 


The essence of the Convention is contained in the first of its 
seventeen articles, which lays down that : . 

“The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and 
open, in time of war as in time of peace, to all merchant or 
war vessels, without flag discrimination. 

“ Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree in no 
way to prevent the free use of the Canal in time of war as 
in time of peace. 





(1) Cf these, three are appointed by His Majesty’s Government and the re- 
maining seven by the London Committee which represents shipowning interests. 

(2) Purchased from the Khedive in 1875. 

(3) After an unsuccessful attempt to obtain the co-operation of the French 
Government. 

(4) For text see British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 79, page 18. For its 
main provisions see Appendix to this article. 

(5) The validity of the signatures of Austria, Hungary, Germany and Turkey 
lapsed with the Great War, but was revived by Article 234 of the Treaty of St. 
Germain, Article 217 of the Treaty of Trianon, Article 282 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and Article 99 of the Treaty of Lausanne respectively. 


(6) The last sentence of paragraph 1, and paragraph 2 of Article VIII. 
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‘““ The Canal shall never be used for the exercise of the 
right of blockade.”’ 

There is not space here to deal with all the remaining articles ; 
only those which have a direct bearing upon the canal’s inter- 
national status and are relevant to the question of closure will be 
examined." 

Articles IV, V and VI lay down certain rules to be observed 
by belligerents in their use of the canal. 

Article VII prohibits the Powers from keeping vessels of war 
in the Canal itself, but permits each Power to station not more 
than two warships at Port Said and Suez. The supervision of 
the execution of the Treaty is entrusted (Article VIII) to the Agents 
in Egypt of the Signatory Powers. ‘“‘ In case of any event threaten- 
ing the security of the free passage of the Canal, they shall meet 
on the summons of three of their members under the presidency 
of their Doyen . . . shall inform the Khedivial Government of 
the danger which they may have perceived, in order that that 
Government may take the proper steps to insure the protection 
and the free use of the canal. 

In accordance with Article IX the Egyptian Government is 
o ‘‘ take the necessary measures for insuring the execution of the 
said Treaty.”’ If it has not sufficient means at its disposal, it shall 
call upon the Imperial Ottoman Government.* The provisions 
of Articles IV-VIII are not to interfere with the measures taken 
by virtue of Article IX ; nor are they (Article X) to interfere with 
those which the Sultan and the Khedive ‘might find it necessary 
to take for securing by their own forces the defence of Egypt and 

the maintenance of public order.”’ 

Nevertheless (Article XI) the measures authorized under 
Articles IX and X shall not “ interfere with”’ the free use of the 
canal. 

From this summary it is clear that except for the right of legiti- 
mate self-defence, which is granted to the territorial State (Egypt) 
and to its Protector (Great Britain),* the Convention provides no 
ground for the closing of the Canal. It even goes so far as to state 
(Article XI) that in the exercise of the right of defence the free 
use of the canal should not be interfered with. But the view has 
always been taken in Great Britain that the obligation to insure 
the safety of the canal is paramount. 





(1) For text of principal articles, see Appendix. 


(2) By Article 152 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany consented to the transfer 
to Great Britain “‘ of the powers conferred upon His Imperial Majesty the Sultan ” 
by the Convention of 1888. By Article 17 of the Treaty of Lausanne Turkey 
renounced “‘ all rights and titles over Egypt and over the Soudan ”’ as from Novem- 
ber 5, 1914. 

(3) When the Protectorate was abandoned by the Declaration of 1922 the 
independence of Egypt wasproclaimed, subject to four reservations. One of these 
implies the control of the canal, in which Egypt has acquiesced. 
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On only two occasions in its history has the canal been closed, 
Reference has already been made to the occupation of the canal 
in 1882, when Sir Garnet Wolseley acted under a decree of tle 
Khedive authorizing the occupation of all the points necessary, 
On that occasion the Canal was closed for three days. But in any 
case that was before the signature of the Convention of 1888. — 

The second occasion was during the Great War, when free access 
and transit were stopped for the short period during which Egyptian 
territory and the safety of the Canal were actually endangered by 
the advance of the Turkish forces. During the rest of the war the 
freedom of the Canal was maintained. Certain enemy ships which 
found themselves or took refuge in the Canal when war broke out 
were offered a free pass, but when they refused to accept it or sought 
to make use of the Canal merely as a place of refuge, they were 
conducted outside territorial waters. During the war British 
command of the seas at both ends of the Canal effectively prevented 
enemy vessels from approaching it. 

Before passing from the historical to a consideration of the 
present position, it is interesting to refer to passage of the Spanish 
and Russian fleets through the Canal during the Spanish-American 
War of 1898 and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. An attempt 
by the Spanish fleet to coal at Suez was frustrated by the Canal 
authorities as being contrary to Article IV of the Convention. The 
fleet thereupon coaled outside territorial waters and passed through 
the Canal. The transit of the Russian fleet through the Canal was 
accomplished without incident. 


It has been suggested that the League of Nations should, in 
the hypothetical case already mentioned and in the event of there 
being a resort to war, authorize or grant a mandate for the closing 
of the Canal as a sanction against Italy under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. But it is clear that except in cases necessitating action 
for the defence of Egypt and the Canal there is no provision in the 
Convention for the closing of the Canal. This being the case a legal 
basis for closure must be sought elsewhere. 

Before such a decision could be taken two questions would 
first have to be settled: On what legal basis could the League 
exercise the right to over-rule, abrogate or modify an international 
convention the validity of which has been specifically recognized ? 
If such a basis could be found, by whom would the closing of the 
Canal be carried out ? 

For the first question two solutions have been suggested. One 
is that the League, basing itself on Article 20 of the Covenant’, should 
declare the Canal Convention inconsistent with the Covenant and 
proclaim its abrogation accordingly. As against this it has been 


(1) Article 20: ‘* The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant 
is accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which are incon- 
sistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter 
enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof.” 
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pointed out in an article in the authoritative Affari Esteri 
that the Convention of 1888 has been specifically recognized 
in two Articles of the Treaty of Versailles and other Peace 
Treaties.? In the first of these, in each case, the transfer to 
Great Britain of the special powers conferred on the Sultan by 
the Convention is recognized; in the second the validity of the 
signature to the Convention of Germany (or Turkey or Austria or 
Hungary) is revived. This being the case the question arises as to 
whether a convention, which is recognized as valid in two separate 
places in a Treaty, can be abrogated on the grounds of inconsistency 
under an earlier article in the same treaty ?* The writer of the 
same article proceeds to reinforce this fact by referring to Article 21 
of the Covenant* though it must be a matter of doubt as to whether 
the Canal Convention falls within the categories therein mentioned. 

Though such formal recognition is likely to prejudice a claim 
of inconsistency, it would not necessarily appear to be an insur- 
mountable obstacle. An Advisory Opinion by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice would clarify the issue. 

An alternative suggestion which has been put forward is that 
the Canal Convention might be modified in accordance with 
Article 19 of the Covenant* on the ground that it has become 
inapplicable. 

Clearly a problem of international law of first-class importance 
isinvolved. But much more is at stake than that. The law cannot 
be effective unless the arm of the law is behind it. A mere refusal 
of passage to the vessels of a declared aggressor would need to be 
backed by the power necessary to enforce it. To render effective 
the closing of the Canal a mandate would have to be conferred by 
the League upon some maritime Power or Powers, presumably 
Great Britain and France. 

In point of fact the real sanction involved is not so much the 
closing of the Canal itself as the effective prevention in the Mediter- 
ranean or the Red Sea of access to it of the vessels of the State 
declared to be the aggressor. This being the case, the legal right 
of closure clearly need never arise. The position, therefore, may 
be summed up as follows: The question of closing the Canal cannot 
arise for discussion by the League unless a decision has been taken 
to apply the sanctions prescribed under Article 16 of the Covenant ; 
such a decision cannot be partial, for by the very nature of sanctions 


(1) Jume 15, 1935, “ Jl Canale di Suez e l’ Etiopia.” 

(2) See above, page 4, footnote 5 and page 5, footnote 2. 

(3) The Covenant forms Articles 1-26 of all the Peace Treaties except the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 

(4) Article 21: ‘‘ Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace.” 

(5) Article 19: ‘‘ The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsider- 
ation by Members of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable and 
the consideration of international conditions whose continuance might endanger 
the peace of the world.” 
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‘it is dangerous for States to consider the application of economic 
diplomatic sanctions unless they are prepared also in the last resort 
‘to apply the military sanctions which are their logical conclusion 
in the event of resistance on the part of the aggressor, the Sue 
Canal cannot, in fact, effectively be closed without the co-operation 
of military and naval] forces; if, therefore, the States Members oj 
the League are prepared to despatch such forces, an action which 
is tantamount to the application of military sanctions, the 
question of the legal right to close the Canal will never bk 
raised ; it becomes therefore a question of preventing approach 
rather than prohibiting transit. 

For the moment the question of closing the Canal remains one 
of academic, though considerable, interest. Meanwhile, the Three- 
Power negotiations opened in Paris on August 16, and on the same 
day the Conciliation Commission, began a new lease of life under 
the able chairmanship of M. Politis.‘ Should these two bodies fail 
to produce any material agreement for the settlement of the dispute 
and should the danger of war increase with the end of the rainy 
season the League Council will, when it meets on September 4, be 
confronted with grave issues and the necessity of taking decisions 
the importance of which will be far-reaching. Should war break 
out and the question of sanctions be raised it is not impossible that 
the international status of the Suez Canal may become more than 
an academic question. 

S. A. H. 








APPENDIX. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE SUEZ CANAL CONVENTION 
OF OCTOBER 2oth, 1888.? 


Article I. 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time 
of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. 

Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree not in any way 
to interfere with the free use of the Canal, in time of war as in time 


of peace. 
The Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right 


of blockade. 
Article IV. 

The Maritime Canal remaining open in time of war as a free 
passage, even to the ships of war of belligerents, according to the terms 
of Article I of the present Treaty, the High Contracting Parties agree 
that no right of war, no act of hostility, nor any act having for its 

(1) c.f. Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons, Hansard, May 18, 1934, 
col. 2134: ‘‘ Out of the many conclusions to which I have been driven is that there 
is no such thing as a sanction that will work that does not mean war; or, in other 
words, if you are going to adopt a sanction you must be prepared for war.” 


(2) For full text, see British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 79, page 18 
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object to obstruct the free navigation of the Canal, shall be committed 
in the Canal and its ports of access, as well as within a radius of three 
marine miles from those ports, even though the Ottoman Empire’ 
should be one of the belligerent Powers. 


Vessels of war of belligerents shall not revictual or take in stores 
in the Canal and its ports of access, except in so far as may be strictly 
necessary. The transit of the aforesaid vessels through the Canal 
shall be effected with the least possible delay, in accordance with the 
Regulations in force, and without any other intermission than that 
resulting from the necessities of the service. 


Their stay at Port Said and in the roadstead of Suez shall not 
exceed twenty-four hours, except in case of distress. In such case 
they shall be bound to leave as soon as possible. An interval of 
twenty-four hours shall always elapse between the sailing of a bellig- 
erent ship from one of the ports of access and the departure of a ship 
belonging to the hostile Power. 

Article V. 

In time of war belligerent Powers shall not disembark nor embark 
within the Canal and its ports of access either troops, munitions, or 
materials of war. But in case of an accidental hindrance in the Canal, 
men may be embarked or disembarked at the ports of access by detach- 
ments not exceeding 1,000 men, with a corresponding amount of war 
material. 

Article VI. 

Prizes shall be subjected, in all respects, to the same rules as the 
vessels of war of belligerents. 

Article VIII. 

The Agents in Egypt of the Signatory Powers of the present Treaty 
shall be charged to watch over its execution. In case of any event 
threatening the security or the free passage of the Canal, they shall 
meet on the summons of three of their number under the presidency 
of their Doyen, in order to proceed to the necessary verifications. They 
shall inform the Khedivial Government of the danger which they may 
have perceived, in order that that Government may take proper steps 
to insure the protection and the free use of the Canal... . 


Article IX. 

The Egyptian Government shall, within the limits of its powers 
resulting from the Firmans, and under the conditions provided for in 
the present Treaty, take the necessary measures for insuring the 
execution of the said Treaty. 

In case the Egyptian Government should not have sufficient 
means at its disposal, it shall call upon the Imperial Ottoman Govern- 
ment, which shall take the necessary measures to respond to such 
appeal; shall give notice thereof to the Signatory Powers? of the 
Declaration of London of the 17th March, 1885 ; and shall, if necessary, 
concert with them on the subject. 

The provisions of Articles IV, V, VII, and VIII shall not interfere 
with the measures which shall be taken in virtue of the present Article. 





(1) See footnote 2 on page 5 above. 
(2) The Signatories of the Convention with the exception of Spain and 
the Netherlands. 
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Article X. 

Similarly, the provisions of Articles IV, V, VII, and VIII shaj 
not interfere with the measures which His Majesty the Sultan and 
His Highness the Khedive, in the name of His Imperial Majesty, and 
within the limits of the Firmans granted, might find it necessary ty 
take for securing by their own forces the defence of Egypt and the 
maintenance of public order. 

In case His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, or His Highness th: 
Khedive, should find it necessary to avail themselves of the exception; 
for which this Article provides, the Signatory Powers of the Declaration 
of London shall be notified thereof by the Imperial Ottomay 
Government... . 


Article XI. 

The measures which shall be taken in the cases provided for by 
Articles IX and X of the present Treaty shall not interfere with the 
free use of the Canal. In the same cases, the erection of permanent 
fortifications contrary to the provisions of Article VIII is prohibited, 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

July 24th.—The Foreign Ministry received a Note from the Italian 
Government which repeated in summary the arguments of earlier 
ones regarding the dispute in the Conciliation Commission. 

It was understood in the capital that the Government were 
prepared to contribute to a constructive solution of the crisis by 
territorial concessions in exchange for land, preferably, but perhaps 
for financial assistance instead. 

They were ready to discuss a railway project West of Addis Ababa, 
but were determined not to allow a military, or even a neutral zone, 
and the concession would have to be along the lines of that for the 
Jibuti Railway. 

Economic concessions were also discussable, provided they did 
not give Italy a political hold. 

July 25th.—It was learnt that the Government had announced 
their ratification of the Geneva International Convention of 1929 
for the betterment of the conditions of sick and wounded on the 


battlefield. 
July 26th.—Request for summoning of League Council. (See 


League of Nations). 
July 27th.—5,700 troops from Kullo and Wallamo, and a further 


7,000 from Sidamo arrived in Addis Ababa and left for the Northern 


frontier. 
An Ethiopian-Nipponese Association was founded by two Japanese 


journalists and trade investigators living in the Capital. 

The Government, in a telegram to the Italian Government, re- 
iterated its thesis that the scope of the Conciliation Commission, and 
therefore of the Council, covered all the issues raised in the dispute. 

July 28th.—Communication telegraphed to Geneva, (See League 
of Nations). 

July 29th.—Egyptian sympathy with the Abyssinian cause. (See 
Egypt). 

August 1st.—British policy regarding the dispute. (See Great 
Britain). 

U.S. president’s statement on the dispute. (See U.S.A.) 

A further 3,000 troops from Wallamo, passing north, camped 
near Addis Ababa but were forbidden the town in the interests of lulling 
panic. 
The Jeunesse d’Ethiopie held a demonstration outside the Ministry 
of War, and a women’s rally on behalf of the Ethiopian Red Cross 
Needlework Guild was attended by 500 ladies who contributed nearly 
33,000 thalers when a collection was taken. 

August 3rd.—League Council decision ve dispute with Italy. (See 
League of Nations). 

August 4th.—The reception of the Council decision was reported 
to be good in Addis Ababa, in spite of the lack of an Italian undertaking 
not to resort to war. 

The 60,000 Wallamo and Konta troops camped outside the town 
were ordered to “‘ eat your bread and drink your mead in the country 
. . . because the League is sitting and we do not want a warlike show.” 

August 5th.—The Emperor issued a statement approving the 
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Geneva resolution and pointing out that the Commission could not 
now fail to take into account that official Italian maps marked Walwal 
in Abyssinia, and that the Italian memorandum only alleged factuaj 
possession of Walwal. 

August 6th—The Emperor inaugurated the Ethiopian National 
Red Cross Society. 

August 7th.—The first Turkish Chargé d’Affaires accredited to 
Abyssinia arrived in Addis Ababa. 

Three-Power meeting in Paris. (See France). 

August 8th.—A Foreign Press Association was founded in Addis 
Ababa. Simultaneously the Emperor instituted a press bureau. 

August 11th.—The Emperor, in reply to an enquiry by a Havas 
representative whether he would not give concessions in return for 
financial assistance, replied: ‘* We do not wish that the independence 
of our country shall be touched. Neither do we desire that offence 
should be given to Italian prestige. 

Our Government have always wanted to be able to obtain loans 
to develop the country and to speed up the work of civilization which 
we have undertaken. But another means which would also contribute 
to the economic development of our country is the possession of a port, 
and if we realize these two aspirations we see no objection to ceding 
part of Ogaden. 

Against such advantages, we can envisage the cession of a portion 
of territory in principle.” 

August 12th.—General Smuts on the dispute. (See South Africa). 

It was officially denied that the Emperor had offered to cede 
territory against economic advantage, though the idea of an exchange 
of territory continued acceptable. 

The Emperor delivered a speech to his Ministers, court officers, 
and religious, civil and military grandees. Counselling calm, he 
reminded them that the Three-Power Treaty contained a clause 
guaranteeing Ethiopian independence. He expressed his faith in Britain 
and France as guardians of Abyssinia’s integrity. With regard to the 
present : ‘‘ The end of the rains approaches,” he said. “ Italy has not 
ceased to send troops and war material to the two neighbouring colonies. 
The danger of war grows greater. . . . Ethiopia, nevertheless, abounds 
in the hope of a peaceful solution. . . . But if the efforts of other 
nations and our own fail, and devilish violence takes the opportunity 
to begin war, sowing misfortune, shame, and misery with the world 
as its field, Ethiopia will rise up, the Emperor at her head, and follow 
him in her hundred-thousands with the valour and staunchness famous 
for a thousand years. Leaning on the Divine arm, she will resist the 
invader to her last drop of blood, fighting from the natural fortresses 
of mountain and desert that the Lord has given her.” 

With regard to Abyssinia’s desires, she would, he said, be prepared 
to progress towards civilization ‘* with the collaboration of the other 
nations,” but would not cede her liberty, her sovereignty, nor “ the 
prestige of the Emperor, his people and his army.” This was taken to 
mean that she was ready to grant economic concessions under her own 
terms, but would not accept a settlement involving a mandate or 
protectorate, or spheres of political or exclusive economic influence 
for foreign Powers. 
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Austria. 


July 24th.—Between seven and eight hundred alleged Nazis were 
reported to have been arrested in Vienna on the eve of the anniversary 


of the murder of Herr Dollfuss. 
The General Secretary of the Fatherland Front broadcast a state- 


| ment in which he accused “ that confusion of German thinking which 


introduced warlike methods into a political strife between German 
and German ” as bearing the major responsibility for the murder. The 
man who fired the shot was only a tool, and he went on to say that 
“more bitter to us than all else is the realization that, though a full 
year has gone by, we are compelled to see that these men who, in 1934, 
directly and indirectly, were responsible for the introduction of Nazi 
methods into Austria, have not up till now delivered one word of 
remorse, or stooped to a single act of expiation.” 

July 25th.—The anniversary of the murder of Herr Dollfuss was 
commemorated throughout the country, and speeches were made in 
Vienna by the Chancellor and Prince Starhemberg. 

July 29th.—It was announced that the Government had intimated 
to the Provincial administrators that the conferment of honorary 
citizenships on members of the Habsburg family was a source of 
embarrassment and should cease. 


Belgium. 
August 1st.—Agreement with Germany regarding payments. 
(See Germany). 


Bulgaria. 
July 26th.—Colonel Veltcheff, a prominent member of the Zveno 


organization, was expelled, and left for Belgrade. 


China. 

August 9th.—Wang Ching-wei formally resigned the office of Prime 
Minister. Mr. H. H. Hung continued as president of the Executive 
Yuan pending a new appointment. 

August 10th.—Sir Frederick Leith Ross left for China to advise 
the Chinese Government upon the economic and financial condition 
of the country. The mission was undertaken at the request of the 
British Government. (See also Japan). 

August 12th.—The Ministers of War, Railways and Industries, all 
adherents of the former Prime Minister, resigned office ; the first-named 
gave as his reason for resignation the feeling that “‘ he must share with 
Wang Ching-wei the onus for the recent settlement of the Sino- Japanese 
imbroglio in North China.” 

August 13th.—The resignations of the previous day were taken 
merely as indicating formal association with the former Prime Minister. 
That of the War Minister was withdrawn. 


Danzig Free City. 

August 1st.—The customs dispute with Poland reached a critical 
stage when the President of the Senate, Herr Greiser, made use of his 
plenary powers to declare a “ state of emergency,” and in effect to 
throw open the Danzig-German frontier by ordering that pigs, rye, 
fodder, butter, eggs, coal and other important commodities, including 
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all parcels sent by post, should be admitted from Germany duty free. 

August 3rd.—The Polish authorities closed the Danzig frontier 
to imports, whether originating abroad or in Danzig, and demanded 
an explanation of the Danzig Government’s action regarding the 
German frontier. 

The Senate of the Free City communicated to Warsaw its refusal 
to rescind its decree. 

August 6th.—A further Note from Poland reiterated that the 
measures taken by the Senate were ultra vires, 

August 8th.—An agreement was initialled with Poland, whereby 
the Free City withdrew its decree, while Poland withdrew its regula- 
tion of July 18th, imposing additional duties on imports via Danzig. 

By a further verbal understanding, it was also agreed: (1) on the 
Danzig side, that if in connexion with the negotiations on Danzig 
currency restrictions discussions should be necessary between the Bank 
of Poland and the Bank of Danzig, such discussions should be opened 
forthwith, and (2) on the Polish side, that the arrangement ratified on 
September 18th, 1933, should remain the basis for the development 
of the port of Danzig. 


t. 

July 29th.—It was announced that the Coptic Patriarch had 
summoned the Coptic Community Council to discuss measures to be 
taken in order to “ show sympathy with Abyssinia.” 


Finland. 
August 11th.—Visit of Polish Foreign Minister. (See Poland). 


France. 
July 24th.—The Minister of Labour, in an interview published in 


the press, stated that the unemployed numbered 387,000, as com- 
pared with 503,000 at the end of March. Nearly 100,000 foreign 
workmen had been repatriated since the crisis began. 

Training centres were to be set up in the provinces, and they were 
considering how the 700,000 workmen over 60 years old could be 
helped to retire on a pension, 

July 31st.—As a result of the failure of the Franco-German trade 
conversations, the existing clearing agreement lapsed, and it was 
announced that liquidation thereof would begin as from August Ist. 

August 4th.—The Minister of Agriculture promulgated a number 
of new decrees in support of the wheat market. 

August 5th.—Sixteen people were wounded in a clash between 
Communists and the Solidarité Francaise in a working quarter of Paris. 

August 6th.—At the final session of the Annual Congress of the 
National Federation of Teachers in Paris, M. Jouhaux announced that 
the Confédération Générale du Travail would call a general strike 
in the event of any attack on the Republican régime. The C.G.T., he 
said, condemned the Government’s policy of deflation and salary cuts. 

Serious rioting, with loss of life, took place among the dockyard 
workers at Brest in protest at the imposition of two wage cuts within 
a few months. 

August 7th.—Rioting continued at Brest and unrest was reported 
in other Government dockyards. 
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Informal Anglo-French naval talks. (See Great Britain). 

August 8th—The Cabinet confirmed and the President signed 
83 decrees for economic reconstruction. These fell under the four 
heads of revival of trade and alleviation of unemployment, reduction 
of the cost of living and assistance to farmers, the protection of the 
investor, and a further spread of the burden of deflation. The chief 
measures were: (i) acceleration of the Marquet plan of public works 
so as to provide at once employment for as much unskilled labour 
as possible ; (ii) loans at reduced rates to local authorities ; (iii) estab- 
lishment of a central unemployment committee ; (iv) encouragement 
of foreign trade by suppression of 23 quotas ; (v) protection of investors ; 
(vi) reduction in the cost of meat ; (vii) reduction in cost of nitrogenous 
fertilizers ; (viii) a special tax on profits made by public contractors. 

The decrees were explained by M. Laval to the first meeting of 
Prefects of Departments held under the Third Republic. 

Renewed clashes took place at Brest and the disorders spread to 
Toulon, where three were killed in the firing. 

August 9th.—Toulon was reported quiet ; the arsenal workmen at 
Cherbourg demonstrated quietly in the street against the new decrees. 

August 13th.—Trading circles put in urgent pleas for relief from 
taxation. The Committee for Economic Welfare, in a letter to M. Laval, 
asked that the present ‘* economic deflation ” should be followed by 
“ fiscal deflation.”” The Association of Merchants and Manufacturers 
of Nancy and Meurthe-et-Moselle made a similar appeal to M. Regnier, 
the Minister of Finance. 


THREE POWER CONVERSATIONS, 


August 7th—M. Laval discussed with the British and Italian 
Ambassadors the forthcoming conversations on the Abyssinian issue, 
the date of which was provisionally announced for August 15th at the 
Quai d’Orsay. (For previous procedure see League of Nations). 

August 13th.—The British delegates, Mr. Eden and Sir Robert 
Vansittart, arrived in Paris for preliminary conversations with M. Laval 
prior to the Three-Power meeting. 


Germany. 
July 23rd.—The Governor of Lower Bavaria and the Upper 


Palatinate issued a statement prohibiting children of all officials and 
public employees from remaining members of the Confessional Youth 
Associations. 

July 25th—The Stahlhelm in West Mecklenberg was dissolved. 
In Baden the Roman Catholic organisation “‘ Deutsche Jugendkraft ” 
was dissolved, and its funds confiscated. 

July 26th.—Herr Himmler, head of the S.S., in his capacity of 
Chief of the Secret Police, issued an ordinance codifying the local 
bans and prohibitions regarding the activities of confessional youth 
organisations. The ordinance banned every activity that was not 
purely Church-religious in character, and forbade the wearing of 
uniforms or pieces of uniform clothing. 

The Stahlhelm was prohibited throughout East Prussia. 

The Ministry of Economics further tightened the foreign exchange 
control by an order that before an import could pass the Customs a 
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foreign exchange permit or an equivalent document must be produced 
by the importer. 

July 29th.—Herr Hans Hinkel, special Commissioner for the super. 
vision of the intellectual activities of non-Aryans, published in the 
Angriff an article declaring that “‘ we want a clear cut division at last,” 
and that the activities of the Jewish Cultural League—in films, wireless, 
journalism, and particularly in the publishing and bookselling trades, 
must be strictly confined to Jewish circles. (The League, founded by 
the Nazis in April, 1933, has some 90,000 members.) : 

The Munich edition of the Volkischer Beobachter published an 
allegation of attempted joint Roman Catholic and Communist action 
against the Government. 

An agreement was signed with Switzerland constituting the 
arbitral tribunal to try the Jakob kidnapping case. 

Regulations were issued permitting non-Aryans with not more 
than 60 per cent. of Jewish blood to serve in the Reichswehr. 

July 31st.—Expiry of clearing agreement with France. (See 
France). 

By order of Herr Hitler, the Stahlhelm was dissolved in the 
administrative district of Wiesbaden. 

August 1st.—An agreement with Belgium, covering payments, 
came into force. The existing restrictions were abolished, and payments 
in foreign currency were once more allowed. 

Dr. Schacht, unveiling a bust of Herr Hitler in the Reichsbank, 
made significant allusion to the dangers of extremism; the dis- 
turbances it involved were “injurious”? to Germany’s economic, 
financial and foreign policy. 

August 2nd.—Herr Kerrl, the néw Reich Minister for Church 
Affairs, promulgated his first decree establishing a Financial Depart- 
ment, with Nazi officials, at the administrative headquarters of the 
Hanoverian Lutheran Church. This was the first encroachment on 
this hitherto intact regional Church. 

Herr Klein, the Berlin correspondent of the Basler Nachrichten, 
was ordered to leave Germany. 

August 4th.—Herr Kerrl assumed the presidency of the new 
statutory authority responsible for settling legal disputes arising out 
of the Church conflict. 

August 5th.—The Wiirttemburg Ministry of the Interior ordered 
registry offices to suspend the granting of Jicences for all “‘ mixed” 
marriages between Aryans and Jews. 

August 6th.—Publication was made of a decree originally signed 
on July 12th placing television under the Air Ministry “ in view of its 
importance for the security of aircraft and for national defence.” The 
delay in publication was said to be due to differences with the Propa- 
ganda and Posts Ministries over the question of control. 

August 8th—The Secret Police Headquarters announced the 
dissolution of the Stahlhelm in the Berlin-Brandenburg, Pomeranian 
and East-Mark regions. 

The official party press announced the end of Freemasonry owing 
to the “ unbridgeable divergencies between the Masonic spirit and 
Nazi ideology.” 

August gth.—In an article on current developments in Germany 
published in the Austrian weekly Sturm iiber Oesterreich, the organ of 
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Herr von Schuschnigg’s Storm ‘Troops, Captain Karl Felsen, who left 
Germany recently “ for political reasons,”’ discussed the Reichswehr 
view of the régime. The conclusion drawn was that the régime, by 
bringing in at one stroke uncompromising opposition to the political 
results of the war, had given the Army something far beyond its dreams, 
and that therefore many distasteful aspects of National-Socialism 
must be tolerated. When the time came “to follow the path over 
the bayonets,” the Reichswehr would sweep away the Nazi clique. 

Herr von Papen, the German Minister in Vienna, visited Herr 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden, Bavaria. 

August 10th.—The issue of the Times containing a summary of 
Captain Felsen’s article in Sturm tiber Oesterreich was confiscated in 
Berlin. 

August 11th.—The Bishop of Trier, in a sermon preached at Limburg 
during a mass Roman Catholic Celebration, stated that it was a matter 
of “ sore grief and a painful wound ” for the Roman Catholic Church 
that part of its youth had become alienated. 

A large-scale anti-Roman Catholic and anti-Jew demonstration 
took place in Munich. 

August 12th.—Herr Seldte, Reich Minister of Labour and the 
leader of the Stahlhelm, was received by Herr Hitler to discuss the 
future of that organization. 

August 13th.—An article on ‘** The Soldier and the Third Reich,” 
by Major-General von Reichenau, the chief of the Army Police Depart- 
ment at the War Ministry, was circulated for reproduction in the 
daily press. 

The army, said the General, was “ the creation of the present, a 
work of Adolf Hitler and the Third Reich, which was born of his spirit.’’ 
It was true that the military foundations of the force dated from the 
transitional period, but the new State alone achieved reconstruction 
“by restoring the consolidated unity of the people at home in all 
branches of national will.” This unity, he continued, brought about 
the Conscription Law of March 16th, and the armed forces then created 
were thus a living part of the new National-Socialist Germany. The 
armed forces of a National-Socialist people could thus only be National 
Socialists. 

It was announced that the 1935 Party Rally, to be held at Nurem- 
berg on September roth, would celebrate the “ recovery of defence- 
freedom,” and would be held under the device “ Party Rally of 
Freedom.” 

U.S. comment on anti-Semitism. (See U.S.A.) 

It was announced that Herr Hitler had ordered a “ holiday shift 
adjustment ’” among miners, an enquiry into living conditions among 
miners’ families, and the donation of coupons for food, clothing and 
household objects to those in the greatest need. This was reported 
in the Times as “ an attempt to allay the serious discontent known to 
exist among miners.” 


Great Britain. 

July 24th.—The Government of India Bill passed its third reading 
in the House of Lords without a division. 

In reply to questions in Parliament the Foreign Secretary stated 
that the French Government had prohibited the export of all war 
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material to both Italy and Abyssinia, that the Swedish Government 
had received no application for export licences, and that no information 
was available about the action taken by the Belgian and Czechoslovak 
Governments. 

July 25th.—The Foreign Secretary announced in Parliament that 
the transit of arms destined for Abyssinia across British or British- 
protected territory would be allowed, in accordance with Article 9 
of the Arms Treaty of August 21st, 1930. No arms would be exported, 
however, either to Abyssinia or to Italy. 

The Government, he declared, were doing their best to settle 
peacefully an unhappy dispute, but did not wish to do anything to 
prejudice the situation, and for the present, therefore, no licences for 
export of arms would be issued. 

July 26th.—British protest re Italian press attacks. (See Italy). 

july 30th.—Mr. Eden, on his way to Geneva for the League 
Council, held conversations in Paris with M. Laval and with the 
Portuguese and Czechoslovak Ministers on the subject of the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute. 

The House of Commons accepted the Lords’ Amendments on 
the India Bill. 

August ist.—Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking on the Abyssinian question, 
told the Commons that a war claiming to he a war between the black 
and the white races would “ throw intolerable obstacles in the path 
of reconciliation,” and must at all costs be avoided. If the Italian 
Government had any complaints to make against the Abyssinian 
Government, it should do so in the “ proper, regular manner.”’ Italy 
had given as one grounds for her action the need for safeguarding her 
existing colonies ; he viewed with interest the suggestion (Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s) that Britain and France might afford the Italians some 
assurance in this respect. He denied all rumours that His Majesty’s 
Government had promised Italy a free hand in Abyssinia and was 
“quite certain that the French Government gave no undertaking, 
either at Stresa or in other conversations, that would justify a state- 
ment of that kind.” The three powers had not discussed the Abyssinian 
question at Stresa. 

August 2nd.—The Royal Assent was given to the India Bill. 

Japanese view of British policy. (See Japan). 

August 3rd.—Mr. Eden broadcast from Geneva on the results of 
the League Council meeting. He and the French Prime Minister had 
worked in “ the closest agreement ” and had named a day by which 
“either the negotiations must succeed or else the Council will have 
to discharge the obligations placed upon it in the Covenant.” He 
emphasized the usefulness of the League in a situation of like difficulty. 

August 7th.—Three-Power Conversations re Abyssinia. (See France). 

August 7th.—An Admiralty representative visited Paris for informal 
talks on the recent Anglo-German agreement and on the 1936 Con- 
ference. It was understood that the chief object of the visit was to 
discuss methods of qualitative limitation. 

August 13th,—Trade with Manchukuo. (See Manchukuo). 


Greece. 
July 28th—M. Kotzias, Demarch of Athens, returning from his 


visit to King George of Greece in London, informed the Prime Minister 
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that His Majesty deplored the idea of restoration by means of a coup 
d'état or any action contrary to the will of the people. 

August 1Ist.—The departure of the Premier, M. Tsaldaris, for a 
month’s holiday in Bavaria was taken to indicate that his recent 
interviews with the leaders of the armed forces and Opposition had 
led to assurances that these groups would co-operate in maintaining 
internal law and order. 

August 2nd.—M. Tsaldaris arrived in Belgrade and conferred with 
the Yugoslav Premier, Dr. Stoyadinovitch, and Prince Paul. 

August 4th.—A strike of 6,000 workers at Candia (Crete) was 
joined by certain of the inhabitants and threatened to assume the 
dimensions of a riot. Troops and warships were despatched from 
Greece. 

August 5th.—A Greek general arrived and proclaimed martial law. 
The strikers returned to work. 

August 6th.—The Cretan strike was reported to be settled, the 
total casualties being 6 killed and 34 wounded. 

August gth.—The Greek newspaper Hestia criticized statements 
in monarchist papers that Yugoslav Ministers had, during M. Tsaldaris’ 
visit to Belgrade, expressed interest in the Greek restoration question. 
The newspaper held that an official Yugoslav statement should be 
forthcoming. 

August 12th.—M. Maris, formerly Minister of Finance under 
M. Venizelos, who had been sentenced in May to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment for complicity in the March revolt, had his sentence remitted to 
one of three years and three months. 


Hungary. , 
August 12th.—At the close of the Government Party Congress, 


General Gémbés, reporting on the recent Cabinet Council, said that 
Hungary would continue to base her policy on the Rome agreements 
of March, 1934. ‘“*‘ We know that the Central European question in 
the Carpathian basin cannot be solved without us. For this reason 
we adhere to our righteous and just demands, and we are determined 
to continue our claims for equality. We are ready for any sacrifice 
in the interest of European peace, but only on condition that we will 
be considered in all respects an equal party. This holds true for the 
planned Danubian Conference, in which we are willing to participate 
under the principle of equality.” 


India. : 

August 2nd.—Royal Assent to India Bill. (See Great Britain). 
August 6th.—It was announced from Downing Street that Lord 

Linlithgow had been appointed to succeed Lord Willingdon as Viceroy 


as from April, 1936. 


Iraq. 


August 6th.—It was announced that the Parliamentary elections 
had been completed ; the number of Deputies was increased from 88 
to 107 on account of the population increase revealed at the recent 
census. The Arabic press in Bagdad claimed a two-thirds Govern- 
ment majority and a triumph for the Prime Minister, General Yassin 


Pasha. 
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Italy. 

July 24th.—The Corrtere della Sera, referring to the alleged export 
of arms from Britain to Abyssinia, described it as “a specific and 
precise act of hostility against Italy on the part of the British.” 

The Stampa and the Popolo d’Italia wrote in similar terms. 

Note from the Government presented to the Ethiopian Govern. 
ment. (See Abyssinia). 

July 25th.—A mass demonstration took place in Rome and an 
address was given by the head of the Rome Fascist Organisation, who 
proclaimed Italy’s intention to pursue her policy despite all opposition, 

The Government were understood to have informed the League 
Secretariat that they had made an offer to the Abyssinian Government 
that the Conciliation Commission should resume its work on condition 
that it remained within its terms of reference as interpreted by Italy. 
(See also League of Nations). 

July 26th.—It was understood that the British Government com- 
plained, through the Italian Ambassador in London, against the 
anti-British tone of the Italian press. 

July 27th—Communication to Geneva. (See League of Nations). 

July 29th.—General de Bono, High Commissioner for the East 
African colonies, issued a proclamation in Italian, Tigrin and Arabic, 
assuring the natives of Eritrea that the Government would never 
deprive them of their land in order to give it to Italian families to 
cultivate. 

July 31st.—A detachment of 1,000 workmen—the first to leave 
for several days past—sailed from Genoa for East Africa. 

An important unsigned article in the Popolo d'Italia, widely 
attributed to Signor Mussolini, set out the “ essential arguments ” 
underlying Italy’s East African policy. It discarded certain of the 
motives previously put forward—notably the anti-slavery campaign, 
the race question, and the spread of civilization—and contended that 
the unanswerable arguments were the vital needs of the Italian people 
and the security of Italy’s African Colonies. Italy would go her own 
way “ with Geneva, without Geneva, or against Geneva.” 

League Council meeting on the dispute. (See League of Nations). 

A Royal Decree instituted a ‘“‘ monopoly for the purchase abroad 
of certain raw materials,” notably coal, coke, and the chief valuable 
metals. The monopoly, to be assumed by the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, was designed to regulate foreign purchases in such a way as 
to improve Italian exports to given markets. 

August 1st.—British policy regarding the dispute. (See Great 
Britain). 

U.S. President’s statement on the dispute. (See U.S.A.) 

Rumours that attempts were being made to float a munitions loan 
in London were denied by the Italian Embassy. 

Commenting on the denial from authoritative German sources 
of the despatch from that country of aircraft and war material to 
Abyssinia, an Italian newspaper pointed out that Italy was watching 
all such foreign activities at a moment “ decisive for the testing of 
political friendships.” 

August 2nd.—The Italian press commented unfavourably on 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech, describing it as “ ill-omened,” “ most 
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singular,” “* unacceptable,” and.full of “* that manifest hostility which 
to-day characterizes British policy towards Italy.” 

In order to counteract pro-Abyssinian feeling in Egypt, the 
Giornale d’Oriente, the Fascist organ in Alexandria, published a leader 
emphasizing Italy’s peaceful intentions towards Abyssinia and stressing 
past Italo-Egyptian friendship. 

August 3rd.—League Council resolution on dispute. (See League 

of Nations). 
' August 4th.—It was felt in Rome that the fact that the Council 
had endorsed the Italian view regarding the scope of the Conciliation 
Commission and the holding of tripartite conversations was a diplomatic 
victory for Italy. 

August 5th.—A new semi-state body, the Azienda Carboni Italiani, 
was formed to develop “ the search for and the production and sale 
of national pit coal.” Its capital of 50 million lire was Government 
provided, though up to 40 per cent. could be taken up by banks and 
insurance companies. The Government further promised an annual 
subsidy of 3 million lire for nine years. 

August 6th.—A further 38,000 men—two army divisions and one 

of Blackshirts—were mobilized for service in East Africa, “in con- 
sequence of the advance mobilization preparations of the Ethiopian 
forces.” 
Signor Lessona, Minister for the Colonies, in an interview published 
in the French newspaper Le Journal, denied that the Italian workmen in 
Eritrea were suffering sickness and heavy casualties. He added that 
Italy would in any eventuality observe the provision of the 1906 
Tripartite Treaty by which she undertook not to divert the Blue Nile 
waterflow. 

August 7th.—Three-Power conversations in Paris on Abyssinia. 
(See France). 

It was understood that Italian representatives in New York were 
seeking short-term credits designed to pay for the purchase of between 
250,000 and 500,000 bales of cotton. 

It was reported from Rome that the more responsible Fascist 
newspapers had changed their tone towards Great Britain, and were 
commenting upon the understanding of the Italian case shown in 
certain British quarters. 

Italian deserters, mostly from former Austrian territory in South 
Tirol, were said to be crossing the Austrian frontier. 

August 8th.—The Export-Import Bank at Washington informed 
the Italian negotiators that it was contrary to its policy to grant credits 
for commodities that “ look like munitions.” 

Signor Razza, Minister for Public Works, was killed when an 
aeroplane flying to Abyssinia crashed some 15 miles from Cairo. He 
was an expert on labour questions, and had played an important part 
in constituting the Corporations. 

It was officially announced that the grain harvest was expected 
to beat all previous yields except that of 1933. The anticipated figure 
of 76,000,000 quintals represented a 20 per cent. gain over 1934. 

August oth.—An article in the weekly Affari Estert, which is 
believed to reflect official opinion, dealt with the Three-Power con- 
versations. ‘“‘ One may be tempted to say that the right road has 
been taken. Conversations between the three powers is better than 
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continuing a public debate at Geneva, but at the same time we must 
not hide the fact that the road is strewn with difficulties.” 

August gth.—Six hundred Libyan Spahi cavalrymen were em. 
barked for East Africa. 

August 1oth.—Signor Mussolini witnessed naval and air exercises 
at Spezia. These and the air exercises held on the two previous days 
in the Veneto-Padana region were designed to prove that, however high 
defensive efficiency, it was impossible completely to impede an offensive 
launched by bombing machines. 

August 12th.—It was reported from Suez that some 5,000 home- 
ward-bound cases of malaria and dysentery had passed through the 
Canal. No intercourse with the shore was allowed in either outward 
or homeward-bound troopships. 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia, referred to the Briand- 
Kellogg pact in relation to the dispute. No treaty and no article of 
the League Covenant, he said, could give immunity to Abyssinia, in 
face of her threats, raids and general aggressiveness, nor deny Italy 
the right of legitimate self-defence. He reminded Great Britain of 
her reservation regarding the Kellogg Pact that it should not prejudice 
her freedom of action in certain regions whose integrity was vital to 
her peace and safety. ‘* Although the League wishes to avoid war,” 
continued the article, ‘it can neither ignore nor arrest the movement 
and the need of the nations of the world. Are England, which 
possesses a quarter of the world, and the other great constituted States, 
disposed to proceed at Geneva to a revision and redistribution of the 
existing Colonial Empires, renouncing what is superfluous in order 
to give to those who are still unprovided for, and to re-establish on a 
just basis an equilibrium of colonial possessions, of natural economic 
wealth and of world and maritime positions ? ” 

General Smuts on the dispute. (See South Africa). 

August 12th.—The Bank rate was raised from 3} to 4} per cent. 
The returns of the Bank of Italy showed that the gold reserve had 
fallen by 266 million lire during the last ten days of July. 

August 13th.—An article from Asmara (Eritrea) appearing in the 
Giornale d’Italia reported on the extent of Italian activity during the 
six months of General de Bono’s High Commissionership. The writer 
admitted that the port of Massawa had been insufficiently equipped 
to handle the heavy traffic imposed upon it, but said that efficient 
organization had relieved the congestion and had raised the unloading 
capacity from 300 to 3,600 tons daily. 

The Massawa-Asmara railway service had been increased from 
two to six trains a day. The problem of water supplies had also been 
energetically faced ; fifteen wells had been reopened, sixty-two new 
wells sunk and twelve reservoirs constructed. The metropolitan 
population of the colony had increased from 4,258 to 55,000 in the 
first six months of the year. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt published a list of thirteen vessels, 
totalling 120,000 tons gross, recently purchased by Italy, and stated 
that seven Greek steamers had been chartered for the shipping of 
Polish coal, which had been ordered to an increasing extent on account 
of the heavy Italian indebtedness to Welsh collieries. 

The Times of India announced heavy Italian purchases in India 
of foodstuffs, clothes and camp equipment. 
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apan. 

a July 24th—Members of the Black Dragon Society (affiliated to 
the Great Japan Production Party) called on the Premier and Foreign 
Minister and requested them to take “‘ adequate measures ” to settle 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 







Cises 

days The Foreign Office allowed it to be understood that the main 
high object of the Manchukuo Government in the negotiations with Outer 
sive Mongolia was the right to station agents in that country. The Foreign 





Office spokesman stated that some 2 million Mongolians lived in 
Manchukuo, and that intercourse was frequent, and required the 








yme- 
the exchange of officials. 
vard ‘* Outer Mongolia,” he said, “‘ cannot expect to remain secluded. 





Manchukuo is knocking at the door as Commander Perry, 80 years 
ago, knocked at the doors of Japan.” 

Referring to the role played by the Kwantung Army in the matter, 
he said: “*The Japanese Army is under the command of the Emperor. 
The Government cannot direct the Army, especially when it is on 
foreign service.” 

July 25th.—The Foreign Office spokesman informed the foreign 
press that no permits had been issued for the shipment of munitions 
to Abyssinia. 

July 29th.—Statement by the Foreign Office spokesman re extra- 
territoriality in Manchukuo. (See Manchukuo). 

August Ist.—Extensive army changes affecting 4,700 officers were 
taken to mean that General Hayashi, the War Minister, was eradicating 
the political ferment which had for several years affected the army. 

August 2nd.—M. Matsudaira, the Ambassador in London, stated 
on arrival in Tokyo that Britain was now coming to understand Japan’s 
naval demands. British opinion of Japan had improved since the 
Manchurian affair; though there was disappointment that so little 
British business was to be found in Manchukuo, Japanese competition 
was becoming less keenly felt as Great Britain emerged from the 
depression. 

August 3rd.—The Government issued a statement interpreting 
the Constitution, and declaring the Emperor’s authority supreme. 
This over-rode Professor Minobe’s interpretation of 1930, which, 
viewing the Emperorship as a State institution, enabled the Cabinet 
in 1930 to overthrow the General Staff’s advice (the General Staff is 
directly linked with the Emperor) to reject the London Treaty. The 
General Staff now becomes the final arbiter on questions of national 
defence. 

August 9th.—Cabinet decision re extraterritoriality in Manchukuo. 
(See Manchukuo). 

August 1oth.—It was denied by the Foreign Office spokesman that 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross had been commissioned to discuss Japan’s 
position in China when on his way through Tokyo to Nanking. (See 
also China). 

August 12th.—Major-General Tetsuzan Nagata, who, as director 
of the Military Affairs Bureau, was the officer responsible for recent 
wholesale changes in Army personnel, was murdered at his desk in the 
War Office by a colonel on the active list. 

August 13th.—General Kiyoshi Imai, Director of the War Office 
Personnel Bureau, was appointed to succeed the murdered General 
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Nagata. It was officially announced that the murderer was one 
Lieutenant-Colonel Saburo Aizawa. 


League of Nations. 


July 25th.—The Secretariat circulated a telegram from the Italian 
Government stating that “ being desirous, as always, of carrying through 
to its completion the procedure of conciliation and arbitration, which 
was interrupted solely owing to the fact that the agent of the Ethiopian 
Government put forward . . . claims to discuss before the Commission 
questions excluded by the Arbitration Agreement,” the Government 
had informed Abyssinia on July 14th that it was always prepared to 
resume the proceedings, on the understanding that they should remain 
within the limits of the Agreement. 

On July 23rd the Government had sent further instructions to 
the Legation at Addis Ababa to confirm this, and to ask whether the 
Abyssinian Government intended to adhere to the undertakings entered 
into in the Agreement or not. 

July 26th.—The Secretariat made public a communication from 
the Abyssinian Government dated July 24th, requesting an immediate 
meeting of the Council. 

July 27th.—The Council was summoned for July 31st. The 
Italian Government’s reply subjected attendance at this meeting to 
two conditions: (1) receipt of an Abyssinian reply to its communica- 
tions of July 14th and 23rd regarding continuance of the work of the 
Conciliation Commission ; (2) limitation of the Council discussion to 
the Walwal incident, failing which the Government “ will state its 
observations on the subject.” 

July 28th.—The Abyssinian Foreign Minister telegraphed to the 
League pointing out that the Abyssinian reply to the Italian Notes 
had left the settlement of the differences between the arbitrators to 
the League Council. 

July 29th—The Committee of Thirteen on the organization of 
collective security concluded its session ; it asked for the nomination 
of experts to indicate the “‘ key products” (necessary for arms 
manufacture) the import of which could be prohibited without dis- 
turbing the economic life of a country. 

July 31st.—After conversations between the leading delegates, 
the Council met and instructed certain delegates to find a formula 
acceptable to both Italy and Abyssinia. M. Jéze, representing Abyssinia, 
refrained from pressing the Abyssinian Government’s point that the 
Council should discuss the wider implications of the dispute. Baron 
Aloisi (Italy) reiterated his Government’s anxiety to determine the 
aggressor at Walwal, and expressed its readiness to set the Conciliation 
Commission in motion once again. M. Litvinoff and Mr. Eden both 
made it clear that the decision taken in no way limited the Council’s 
agenda for the session. 

As a result of subsequent conversations between Mr. Eden, M. Laval 
and M. Litvinoff, a draft resolution was submitted to the Italian and 
Abyssinian delegates. It was understood to lay down: (1) that a fifth 
arbitrator should be appointed ; (2) that the Conciliation Commission 
must present a report by September Ist ; (3) that the procedure followed 
should be in accordance with the 1928 Treaty (Article 5 of which pledges 
the signatories not to resort to force); (4) that the League Council 
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should meet on September 4th to embark on discussion of the Italo- 
Abyssinian question as a whole. The suggestion was also made in 
Geneva that, if necessary, tripartite conversations should be held under 
the terms of the 1906 Treaty, to be attended by Abyssinian representa- 


tives also. 
August 1st.—British policy regarding the dispute. (See Great 


Britain). 

U.S. President’s statement on the dispute. (See Untted States). 

The Council meeting was postponed owing to Italian unwillingness 
to accept the proposed resolution. M. Laval and Mr. Eden remained 
in close touch throughout the day, and the former telephoned to Signor 
Mussolini in order to press his point. 

The voiced Italian objections were understood to be: (1) that the 
Tripartite discussions ought not to be held under League gis ; and (2) 
that it was unthinkable to admit Abyssinia to the discussions, as to do 
so would be to place her on a par with Italy. 

August 2nd.—The reply of Signor Mussolini to the Laval-Eden 
proposals was received in Geneva, and was reported to be unaccommo- 
dating. After all-day negotiations, it was announced that the Duce 
had accepted the proposals as finally amended. 

August 3rd.—The Council met and unanimously voted the two 
resolutions already declared acceptable by the Italian and Abyssinian 
Governments. The first, which was voted by every member of the 
Council, provided for a resumption of the proceedings of the Concilia- 
tion Commission. The two disputed points settled by this resolution 
were: (1) “that the Commission has not to take into account the 
circumstance that Walwal is under the sovereignty of one or other of 
the two Parties, but must concern itself solely with the other elements 
in the dispute relating to the Walwal incident”; (2) “ that the four 
members of the Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration will proceed 
without delay to designate the fifth arbitrator.” One point was thus 
ceded to Italy, and one to Abyssinia. 

The resolution embodied no specific undertaking not to resort to 
force, but by its terms the Council noted “‘ that the representatives of 
the two Parties have declared that they intend to pursue the procedure 
of conciliation and arbitration under the conditions laid down in 
Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928.” 

The second resolution stated: ‘“‘ The Council decides to meet in 
any event on September 4th to undertake the general examination in 
its various aspects of the relations between Italy and Ethiopia.” The 
Italian delegate abstained from voting. 

Speeches by Mr. Eden and M. Litvinoff referred to a proposal to 
initiate tripartite negotiations under the 1906 Treaty. This intention 
was made public by the following communiqué distributed just before 
the Council session: ‘* The representatives of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy, having met together at Geneva 
on August Ist, 1935; in view of the fact that the three Powers signa- 
tories of the Treaty of December 30th, 1906, concerning Ethiopia have 
already declared themselves ready to undertake negotiations among 
themselves with a view to facilitating a resolution of the differences 
existing between Italy and Ethiopia; have agreed to open those 
conversations at the earliest possible date.” 

M. Laval, speaking in the Council, made it clear that this statement 
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did not mean as abdication by the Council of its right to deal with 
the issue. 

Broadcast address by Mr. Eden. (See Great Britain). 

August 7th.—Three-Power conversations in Paris. (See France), 

August 8th.—It was announced that M. Politis, Greek Minister jp 
Paris, had given his personal acceptance to the appointment as fifth 
arbiter in the Italo-Abyssinian Conciliation Commission. 

August 12th.—It was decided that the League Council meeting 
fixed for September 4th, should not be an extraordinary session, but 
merely an advancement by two days of the 88th ordinary Session, 
with the representative of Argentina in the chair. 


Manchukuo. 

July 25th—Reports reached Mukden that on July 23rd a band 
of 500 ‘“‘Communist bandits” had occupied the headquarters of a 
Mongolian banner corps at Naiman, in Jehol, and had killed some 
Japanese, including the District Adviser. 

July 29th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to Japan’s 
plans for the gradual abolition of extraterritoriality, said of Manchukuo : 
‘The question of abolishing foreign extraterritoriality cannot arise, 
because foreign Governments have no extraterritorial rights in that 
country.”” He went on to reiterate the Japanese thesis that though 
Manchukuo, in her declaration of independence, promised to fulfil 
existing treaties, foreign powers who had not recognized her in- 
dependence were not entitled to claim fulfilment of the promise. 

August 3rd.—Denial of Russian troop movements on Mongolian 
border. (See U.S.S.R.) 

August 9th.—The Japanese Cabinet approved the general principles 
to be followed in preparing the gradual abolition of extraterritoriality 
in Manchukuo, in order “ to afford Manchukuo free scope for develop- 
ment, establish closer union with Japan, and make possible a general 
advancement of Japanese interests.”” Japan was to retain the railway 
zone, but with rights adjusted to the abolition of extraterritoriality. 

August 13th—An announcement by the Finance Department 
showed Great Britain to figure fifth among the countries trading with 
Manchukuo during the first six months of 1935. The leading 
percentages were: Japan 66 per cent., China 8, Germany 5, America 4, 
Great Britain 3. That the British total represented double that of 
the previous year was ascribed in the Japanese press to the F.B.1I. 
Mission. 

The Netherlands. 

July 24th—The Netherlands Bank raised its discount rate from 
3to5 percent. It was understood that the Government was determined 
to keep the guilder on a gold basis. 

A crisis was stated to be impending in the Cabinet owing to the 
fact that the Catholic Party, which had three Ministers refused to 
support the financial measures of the Prime Minister. 

July 25th.—The Bank rate was raised to 6 per cent. 

July 26th.—The Cabinet resigned, but agreed to remain in office 
pending the formation of its successor in order to defend the guilder. 
The Queen invited Professor Aalberse, leader of the Roman Catholic 
Party, to form a new Ministry. 

July 29th.—Upon the failure of Professor Aalberse to form a 
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Cabinet, the Queen summoned Dr. Colijn to form a business men’s 
ministry on an extra-Parliamentary basis. The news checked the flight 
from the guilder. 

July 30th.—Dr. Colijn announced his success in forming a Cabinet ; 
all the former Ministers remained in office, but the enlarged list included 
four members of the Roman Catholic Party. 

August 1st.—Dr. Colijn, in a statement to the Agence Economique 
et Financiére, issued an appeal for an international currency conference. 

August 2nd.—Dr. Coiijn broadcast an address emphasizing the 
value of public works and of industrialization as remedies for the crisis. 
The Government, he said, would defend the gold parity of the guilder 


to the utmost. 


Poland. 

August 1st.—Customs dispute with Danzig. (See Danzig Free 
City). 
August 11th.—Colonel Beck, the Foreign Minister, went to 
Finland on an official visit. 


Siam. 
August 10th.—It was reported by private telegram in London 
that serious disorders had taken place in Bangkok. 


South Africa. 

August 12th.—General Smuts, the deputy Prime Minister, speaking 
on the threat of war in Abyssinia, referred to the serious repercussions 
on the League, and to the grave effect which a conflict in Africa must 
have in Egypt and the Sudan and on feeling between the black and 
the white races. Every African, he said, would sympathize with 
Abyssinia ; “* the danger is from dictators who at the present moment 
are in a tight corner and are creating diversions. . . . It is quite 
possible that Italy may overwhelm Abyssinia at the first go off with 
the aid of aeroplanes and poison gas, but it is one thing to overwhelm 
a country and another to occupy it. . . . She may become deeply 
involved and crippled both financially and from the military point 
of view.” 

The South African Trades and Labour Council registered a protest 
with the Union Government against the subsidizing of the export of 


meat for the Italian troops. 


S 


pain. 

July 26th.—The Left Wing Republican groups, in all some 40 
deputies, walked out of the Cortes in protest at the Land Bill, in that 
it admitted the principle of indemnity to the grandees for lands con- 
fiscated. The Cortes voted the bill and rose for the summer recess. 


Switzerland. 


July 29th.—Agreement with Germany over arbitral tribunal for 


Jakob case. (See Germany). 

August 13th.—The Swiss Federal Council banned an international 
anti-war Conference due to be held at Basle on August 15th, on the 
ground that it might imperil the international relations of the Federa- 
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tion. It was rumoured that the conference was being organized under 
Communist auspices. 


Turkey. 
August 7th.—Chargé d’Affaires sent to Addis Ababa. (Se 


Abyssinia). 


U.S.A. 

July 26th.—The Senate passed the Banking Bill without a recorded 
vote, but in a form which eliminated several provisions to which the 
Administration attached importance, notably that increasing political 
control over the Federal Reserve Board. A proposal to set up a Govem- 
ment-owned Central Bank in place of the Federal Reserve System was 
rejected by 69 votes to Io. 

During a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt stated that the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict was no concern of the United States. 

July 27th.—The House of Representatives decided to broaden the 
incidence of the proposed surtax on personal incomes, and to extend 
it down to incomes of $50,000 per annum. 

Several hundred Communists took part in an anti-Nazi demon- 
stration on the quayside in New York, during which the Nazi flag was 
torn from the liner Bremen. 

July 30th.—The German Chargé d’Affaires in Washington protested 
regarding the Bremen flag incident. 

August 1Ist.—President Roosevelt issued a public statement 
regarding the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. ‘* At this moment, when the 
Council of the League of Nations is assembled . . . I wish to voice 
the hope of the people and Government of the United States that an 
amicable solution will be found and that peace will be maintained.” 

The Bremen flag incident closed with an assurance from the Acting 
Secretary of State to the German Chargé d’Affaires that, though 
deplorable, the matter “ was in no sense due to neglect on the part of 
the American authorities.” 

August 5th.—In spite of Republican opposition, the House of 
Representatives passed the new Taxation Bill by 282 votes to 96. 

August 7th.—At a Congressional bye-election in Rhode Island a 
Republican victory by a majority of 12,000 represented a swing-over 
of 33,000 votes, out of an electorate of 100,000, since November, 1934. 

August 11th.—Mr. Hoover, breaking his long political silence, 
declared in Chicago that President Roosevelt’s attitude to the Con- 
stitution was one of the most momentous issues since the Civi] War. 

August 12th—The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
passed a resolution condemning the aileged religious and racial per- 
secutions in Germany. This was forwarded to the German Embassy 
in Washington by the German Consul-General at Boston. 


U.S.S.R. 

July 25th—The 7th World-congress of the Communist Inter- 
national—the first since 1928—opened in Moscow, and was attended 
by some 400 delegates from 50 countries. 

August 3rd.—The Moscow Foreign Office denied a report from 
Dairen that 160,000 troops had been moved to Irkutsk ready to advance 
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‘to the Mongolian border should trouble arise out of Manchukuo’s 
demands to Outer Mongolia. 

August 7th.—A further step in the Government’s decentralization 
licy was evident in the announcement that in future foreign business 
would pass from the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs and the Soviet 
trade agencies into the hands of ordinary export, import and transport 
organizations, which were empowered to make contracts and to give 
and receive bills of exchange. 


Vatican City. 


July 25th.—A Concordat with the Government of Yugoslavia 
was signed in the Vatican, and the Pope subsequently received the 
Yugoslav Minister of Justice. 

By its terms the Church was to be allowed to pursue its mission 
in Yugoslavia, and religious and moral teaching and education of 
Latin pupils was guaranteed in the public schools. The Catholic 
Action was to be above and outside the parties, under the direction 
of the Bishops. 

July 28th.—During the reading of a decree declaring heroic the 
virtues of the first Apostolic Vicar of Abyssinia, the Pope made reference 
to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 

Yugoslavia. 

July 22nd.—The Skupshtina, by 218 votes to 1, passed the Finance 
Bill, which included the authorization to the Government to amend 
by decree the Press Law, the Law of Assembly, and the Electoral Law, 
when Parliament was not sitting. 

The Skupshtina then adjourned indefinitely. 

July 25th.—Signature of Concordat with the Holy See. (See 
Vatican City). 

July 27th.—M. Stoyadinovitch, the Prime Minister, having been 
asked to state his Government’s attitude towards a Habsburg restora- 
tion in Austria, stated to the Senate that Yugoslavia was inflexibly 
opposed to such a move. 

August 2nd.—Visit of Greek Premier. (See Greece). 

August 8th.—The anniversary of the death of Stefan Raditch, the 
Croat leader, was for the first time publicly commemorated in Zagreb, 
with the tacit consent of the Belgrade Government. 

August gth.—Yugoslavia and Greek restoration question. (See 
Greece). 
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1935; 


August 15th-25th 


August 16th 


August 18th-24th 


August 18th-24th 


19th-23rd 
20th-30th 
22nd-23rd 
24th-27th 
26th 
26th-31st 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September ? 


September 15th-16th 


October 1st 


October 1st-5th 


October 7th 
October 17th 
November 5th 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


*Supervisory Body set up by 1931 Con- 
vention for the Limitation of nat 
Manufacture é 

Three-Power Meeting regarding Italo- 
Abyssinian Dispute aay ‘ 

International Congress of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation ‘as 
11th International Congress on Criminal 
Law and Prisons 

4th Open-Door International Guainenes 
19th Zionist Congress Saha 
International Air Traffic Association 
Socialist Youth International Congress.... 

*Permanent Central Opium Board 

Congress of International Union for 
Scientific teas ania of ne 
Problems ih tes oie 

*Economic Commie 

*Financial Committee 

*88th Session of the Council 

*Ordinary Session of the Assembly 


Meeting of International Union for 
Scientific ati tinea of sis cansaumiss 
Problems a ; Ps! 

*Committee for Sessiasien of Deseutiien 


3rd Pan-American Red-Cross Conference 


*Governmental Conference on rip 390 
Standardization sees we 
International Economic C sadenenen under 
the auspices of the British Parlia- 
mentary Commercial Committee 
*Health Committee ; 
*Permanent Mandates Committee 


*Advisory and Technical Committee on 
Communications and Transit .... 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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